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Editorial 


Alcohol — Public Enemy 


We have referred on occasion to 
admonitions from correspondents 
because adequate attenticn .ias not 
been given recently in Soctat Ac- 
TION to the liquor traffic and its con- 
sequences. This month we feature 
the topic. As a public problem bey- 
erage alcohol presents three well- 
marked aspects: legislative control, 
preventive education, and care and 
rehabilitation of the victims. Our 
contributors throw important light 
on all three. 

Perhaps the most controversial 
current issue is that raised by liquor 
advertising. Here the basic require- 
ment is a moral consensus with ref- 
erence to the traffic itself. So long 
as it~ is accorded a “respectable” 
place in commerce efforts to impose 
restrictions upon its advertising en- 
counter plausible objections. A clear 
verdict upon it, however, as some- 
thing that society tolerates, not fos- 
ters, would set the stage for a limi- 
tation on liquor advertising. At pres- 
ent, such consensus is hardly evi- 
dent. Yet one need not be a pro- 
hibitionist to be revolted by the 
glorification of whiskey, wine, and 
beer that greets eye and ear in these 
days of high-pressure selling. 


Organized Labor’s Ordeal 

No good can come from efforts to 
“minimize the importance of the Sen- 
ate investigation of labor union ir- 
regularities or to construct alibis. 
We suspect that many labor leaders 


are gratified to find the heavy hand 
of government breaking through de- 
fenses of corrupt practices which 
they themselves had not been able 
to penetrate. In his informing little 
book, The Paradoxes of Democracy 
(Association Press) Professor Kermit 
Eby of the University of Chicago, 
who has won distinction for both 
religious and labor leadership, 
points out the unwholesome conse- 
quences of irresponsible officialdom 
in the labor movement. But, he 
adds, “the responses of men who are 
called upon to put their professions 
into practice are often strangely 
similar, be those men from the 
church, the union, or the univer- 
sity.” 

Nevertheless, it must be said that 
greater diligence and resoluteness 
on the part of the AFL im pre 
merger days might have prevented 
the sorry spectacle that the mighty 
Teamsters Union is now presenting 
to the country, and other less con- 
spicuous scandals. 

A vulnerable feature of the labor 
movement is the heavy demands 
rank-and-file dues-paying members 
make on the leaders to “deliver” in 
terms of higher wages, shorter hours, 
and fringe benefits, and the cor- 
responding rewards they are ready 
to give a highly successful bargainer 
in terms of salary, privileges, and 
immunities. If a labor leader wins 
a reputation as a successful nego- 
tiator he may find himself limited 
in pursuit of his own interest only 


by his  self-restraint—which, in all 
human beings, is a frail support 
against strong pressures. New legis- 
lation may or may not be needed, 
but it is a basic function of law to 
“make it as hard as possible for men 
to do wrong.” The quick demand 
for ‘‘a law’’—in this case, a federal 
law—when something evil comes to 
light is always likely to be prema- 
ture, and is often mistaken. And, 
broadly speaking, the more the law- 
makers and the public think in 
punitive terms the less constructive 
is the legislation likely to be. Legal 
compulsion to insure regular elec- 
tions, reporting of accounts, and re- 
sponsible administration should al- 
ways be thought of by the public as 
a support for efforts now being 
made by the AFL-CIO to put labor's 
house in order. 

‘That scandals frequently come to 
light in the business world should 
temper the mood of special hostility 
to the labor movement which is 
manifest even in some church cir- 
cles. Moreover, a peculiarly repre- 
hensible aspect of labor malpractice 
is collusion between bribe givers 
and bribe takers—an ironic kind of 
“collaboration.” Yet the spokesmen 
for the labor movement who claim 
for it high purposes and noble mo- 
tives should not seek comfort in 
such comparisons. Fortunately, there 
is evidence that they are not doing 
so. 


High-Priced Diplomats 

That brilliant commentator, that 
conscientious reporter — the same 
person, please note—James Reston, 
has been reflecting on the way U.S. 
ambassadors are chosen. ‘The occa- 
sion for this particular Reston col- 


umn in the New York Times was 
Senator Mike Mansfield’s “revolu- 
tionary” proposal that our ambassa- 
dors be paid enough to cover their 
expenses. 

“Under the present system,” Res- 
ton writes, “the President selects 
ambassadors for the most expensive 
posts, not from a carefully selected 
list of the Americans best qualified 
for the job, but from a list of those 
who can afford to pay the increasing 
costs of diplomatic entertainment.” 

Of course that is a short-hand 
way of putting it: not money, but 
certain minimum qualifications plus 
money determine the choice. But in 
such a situation ethical questions 
sharply intrude themselves. Does a 
rich country need what it can’t af- 
ford? Should it have what it won't 
afford? And who says all this elab- 
orate and intoxicating entertain- 
ment is a requisite of successful 
diplomacy? And for that matter, are 
not these questions applicable in 
varying degree to high public offices 
whether at home or abroad? Can 
there be a big differential between 
the rewards of private enterprise 
and those of the highest public serv- 
ice without regrettable 
quences? 


“The Fifth’? Again 

The case of Mr. Beck points up 
the moral significance of taking the 
Fifth Amendment. Much has been 
written in protest against a too 
ready assumption that a person who 
in this way protects himself from 
possible incrimination has a bad rec- 
ord that he is trying to hide. The 
point is well taken so far as the im- 
putation of guilt is concerned; but 
this is not the whole of it. 


conse- 


What about protection of the 
public, or’ the labor union, or the 
company, or the university to which 
the accused person belongs? Obvi- 
ously, a suspicion of grievous wrong 
doing that is supported by prima 
facie evidence warrants his suspen- 
sion from performing official acts 
that jeopardize other people’s rights 
or welfare. ‘To contend otherwise 
is like arguing that isolation of a 
person showing marked symptoms 
of a dangerous disease should be de- 
ferred until the diagnosis is con- 
firmed! The issue of eivil rights en- 
ters this picture, to be sure, but 
only to insure that suspension shall 
be without prejudice as to the out- 
come of a subsequent judicial pro- 
ceeding. 


“First Things First’ 


The scandal of our neglected 
schools has been exposed in all its 
ugliness by the National Education 
Association. It is really, as President 
Eisenhower has intimated. a case of 
neglect of the national defense. Our 
school system, he believes, is more 
important to our security than the 
weapons of war. 

The survey recently made public 
by the N.E.A. revealed the almost 
incredible fact that 73 per cent of 
the men teachers and 17 per cent 


of the women find it necessary to 
supplement their salaries through 
other employment. Teachers told of 
working at ditch-digging, factory 
work, baby sitting, and various other 
jobs. The average salary of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers 
is given as $4,055. More than 100,- 
000—some 5 per cent—are paid less 
than $2,000 a year. 

A common complaint is overload- 
ing with non-teaching responsibili- 
ties. A man teacher listed his as in- 
cluding hall duty, banking, street 
patrol, taking children to concerts, 
collecting for drives, acting as recess 
guard, and writing reports for wel- 
fare groups. A woman teacher said: 
“The most often heard remark in 
our faculty room is, ‘I wish I had 
time to teach.’ ” 

It is evident, therefore, that even 
if the federal school-building pro- 
gram is approved by Congress, 
American public education will be 
far below the level of what we may 
call social solvency. Such a condition 
is a flagrant example of public ir- 
responsibility. A grievous education- 
al deficit anywhere in the country 
is a breach in the national defense. 
As the New York Times says: 

Our forms of social organization, our 
pattern of government, our steadfast 


hope of further progress are grounded 
solidly in a bedrock of public education. 


The Ultimate Soviet Threat 


“On that day when the non-Communist world taken as a 
whole finds the way in which it can outrun the Communist 
world in the rate of economic growth without using totali- 
tarian means, Communism will be defeated —and until then 


it will not be.” 


—THOMAS P. WHITNEY in The New Republic, April 29 


The Alcoholic and a Sense of Dignity 
By Russell L. Dicks 


The Problem of Alcohol Addiction 


LCOHOLISM has become so serious 
A in our generation that no one 
dare ignore it whether he is faced 
with the problem himself, in his 
family, or among his close friends. 
It is considered by many authorities 
to be the third health problem of 
the nation as a killer, destroyer of 
income, and cause of heartbreak— 
heart disease and cancer being the 
first two. Why alcoholism has ad- 
vanced to this place as a social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual problem no 
one is quite sure; probably for a 
combination of reasons; like most 
of the problems that confront mod- 
ern man, it is complicated and often 
beyond the control of a given in- 
dividual or even a group of indi- 
viduals. 

The first thing to recognize about 
the alcoholic is that he is a desper- 
ately sick person. Father Archie 
Drake, an Episcopal priest who was 
a rehabilitated alcoholic, says in the 
little book From Isolation to Ac- 
ceptance (compiled by William R. 
Boothe): “Without treatment only 
two ends await the alcoholic: in- 
sanity or death,” 

In the Journal of the American 


Dr. Dicks is professor of pastoral 
care, Duke Divinity School; director 
of clinical pastoral education, Duke 
Hospital; and editor, Religion and 
Health. 


Medical Association for February 
16, 1957, Himwich points out: 


It is also probable that the physio- 
logical reaction of the person addicted 
to alcohol is changed. This applies to 
all cells of the body, but particularly to 
those of the brain. They act as if they 
have become adapted to alcohol, so that 
alcohol assumes the characteristic of a 
food stuff required by the cells. A need 
for alcohol has been created as a result 
of excessive drinking. 


Twenty years ago a group of doc 
tors met in New York City and or- 
ganized the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol. They pointed 
out that the legalistic, punitive ap- 
proach had been a failure and that 
the jailing of alcoholics accom- 
plished nothing. They insisted that 
the medical approach offered the 
best chance of achieving something 
and started a program of research 
and education. 

Much progress has been made in 
educating the public toward accept- 
ing the belief that the alcoholic is 
sick and needs medical treatment. 
By definition the alcoholic is a per- 
son who cannot keep from drinking 
alcoholic beverage and cannot stop 
once he has started. If he does stop, 
it is only to regain his strength, re- 
plenish his supply of alcohol, and 
reorganize his drinking schedule. 
His craving for drink is that of the 
drowning man for air. To tell him 
he will kill himself if he does not 
stop drinking has little effect upon 
him. This has led me to observe 
that it appears that many alcoholics 


are trying to kill themselves. I am 
not sure that such is true, except 
that in a sense drinking oneself into 
insensibility is like dying. The sui- 
cidal person has little control over 
his actions; but, then again, we are 
not sure when a person is suicidal. 

Another definition of alcoholism 
is that a person has become an al- 
coholic when his drinking interferes 
with his work or with his social or 
family life. That definition cuts a 
much wider swath, for one’s work or 
family life may be affected or even 
threatened by a little drinking if an 
employer or a wife is unduly anxi- 
ous about the involvements of 
drinking. Therefore, if one is to 
stick to the medical concept, that 
given a certain amount of drinking 
the brain cells demand alcohol as 
the body demands food, one needs 
to accept the first definition: An 
alcoholic is one who cannot keep 
from drinking alcoholic beverage 
and cannot stop once he has started. 
Therefore he must have help, and 
the help he needs is medical help; 
not psychiatric help at the onset, 
but medical-hospital help, since his 
bodily strength is depleted, his 
nerves are jumpy, his gastro-intes- 
tinal tract is out of whack. He needs 
sedation, vitamins, selected food, 
rest, reassurance. 

Dr. Karl M. Bowman, of the Unt- 
versity of California Medical Cen- 
ter at San Francisco, writes: 

The American Medical Association 
ten yeats ago recommended that three 
per cent of the general hospital beds in 
this country be assigned for the treat- 
ment of alcoholics. Recently the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has taken a 
stronger action by insisting that interns 


in rotating internships should have the 
opportunity to see and treat alcoholics, 


since they may have to do so later in 
practice. It even suggests that general 
hospitals which show unwillingness to 
enter into this program should not be 
approved for intern education. Alcohol- 
ism is the most important and most seri- 
ous problem of drug addiction we have 
today. It is definitely linked up with 
murder, tape and crimes of violence, 
automobile accidents, and a host of other 
social problems. 


The fact is that few doctors like 
to treat alcoholics and will take care 
of them with great reluctance. As a 
matter of fact, most doctors know 
little about the disease and its treat- 
ment. A physician told me: “The al- 
coholic can trigger more hostility in 
me than any other type of patient.” 
Mr. James Oughton, Jr., Director 
of the Keeley Institute in Dwight, 
Illinois, says: “The doctor is a sci- 
entist until he starts to treat an alco- 
holic. Then he becomes a moralist.” 

In From Isolation to Acceptance, 
I wrote: 

The doctor has been rejecting the 
alcoholic because he has seen him fail so 
often in his efforts to stop drinking. The 
doctor, while he is an idealist, is also a 
realist. He has learned that there are 
certain conditions and illnesses that he 
cannot, with his present knowledge, treat 
successfully. When he faces such a con- 
dition he does the best he can, then 
moves on quickly to other illnesses that 
claim his attention and with which he 
can work more effectively. The difficulty 
with this attitude, though, is that some- 
thing new is constantly cropping up to 
make a given doctor’s knowledge out of 
date. What he could not treat success- 
fully yesterday he can today or tomorrow. 

A further fact is that when the 
doctor attempts to treat the alco- 
holic alone, either at home or in a 
general hospital, he almost always 
fails. Someone has given the figures 
of successful rehabilitation of al- 
coholics as follows: three per cent 


successful through medicine, includ- 
ing psychiatry; eight per cent 
through religion; and forty per cent 
through Alcoholics Anonymous. 
These figures are misleading, for 
medicine and AA shade into each 
other, and AA is essentially a reli- 
gious moyement. Many AA mem- 
bers who give credit to the AA 
group for their sobriety originally 
sobered up in a_ hospital under 
medical care. Mr. Jack White, the 
moving spirit in the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, AA group, speaking before 
our Keeley Institute Workshop in 
the Care of the Alcoholic in Greens- 


boro, North Carolina, in January, 
1957, said: 


For the past seventeen years I have 
been active in AA. It has helped me to 
maintain my sobriety and gain a new 
way of life. I started my sobriety nine- 
teen years ago right here in the Keeley 
Institute. 

When we talk of success or failure 
in work with alcoholics we must 
consider the goals by which we judge 
success or failure. If the goal is com- 
plete and final sobriety without a 
single relapse, then the instance of 
success is apt to be low. Dr. Sandor 
Rado, head of the Psychoanalytic 
Institute at Columbia University, 
New York, says, “All alcoholics re- 
lapse if given time.” This happens 
not to be true, for some live out 
their lives and die of some other 
cause without a relapse, but I sup- 
pose the doctor could argue, “If they 
hadn’t died they would have re- 
lapsed.” 

This is another way of saying: 
Once an alcoholic, always an alco- 
holic. Never again dare the alcoholic 
drink. He is only one drink away 
from trouble. While the craving les- 


sens it always remains in some way 
or other. Complete abstinence is the 
goal toward which we always aim in 
work with alcoholics; and while we 
should not overlook the fact that 
sobriety with an occasional relapse 
is far better than regular and con- 
stant excessive drinking, which de- 
pletes one’s resources and disrupts 
the family routine, complete absti- 
nence is our hope. This is because, 
once the alcoholic has started on a 
regime of sobriety, the relapse brings 
such a loss of dignity that the suf- 
ferer is reluctant to make another 
effort. However, it is not uncommon 
for the alcoholic, unless he has had 
a very bad experience, to try out his 
new found freedom once or twice 
through another binge just to con- 
vince himself he cannot drink. This 
never worries the old AA member 
as he watches it in the new mem- 
ber. He went through all this him- 
self. He is not moralistic; he does 
not warn or threaten; he just waits 
it out and starts all over again with 
the new member who is trying to 
prove something to himself. 


Why Do People Drink? 


The new student of alcoholism is 
apt to want immediately to discuss 
the cause of addiction. Why do peo- 
ple drink when it is so dangerous? 
Why don’t people just leave it alone 
or drink moderately? Why don’t we 
just legislate against it and have 
done with it as we do in the case of 
other drugs? As a matter of fact, it 
is doubtful if legislation against 
other drugs is much more effective 
than legislation against alcohol. You 
cannot control life. You cannot 
regulate and regiment people. 


The actual question of why peo- 
ple drink is more difficult. There are 
many and varied reasons. Robert H. 
Dovenmuehle, M.D. (psychiatrist), 
writes in From Isolation to Accept- 
ance: 


The essential element in chronic alco- 
holism is, of course, the inability of the 
sufferer to refrain from returning to the 
excessive use of alcohol. . . . The source 
of this inability will vary from person 
to person, but several large groups can 
be distinguished. ... (1) In any large 
group of alcoholics some will be using 
it as “home remedy” for psychiatric ill- 
ness. . . . One of the effects of alcohol 
is the easing of tensions-between people. 
With the help of alcohol, schizophrenics 
are often able to maintain their failing 
contact with the world around them. 

(2) Those who have had fairly 
severe depressive episodes with accom- 
panying loss of hope and feelings of 
worthlessness. Alcohol can temporarily 
help these people reduce their depression 
and feel more normal. (3) People who 
have suffered brain damage may have 
difficulty in handling their tensions and 
turn to alcohol for aid. (4) The ma- 
jority of alcoholics, however, exhibit no 
well defined psychiatric illness although 
practically all of them have personality 
problems which give rise to more than a 
normal amount of uneasiness. These 
problems are common also in many 
people who are not alcoholics and never 


will be. 

Therefore, we would point out that 
the alcoholic is a person who has 
learned to use alcohol to treat his 
trouble. That the treatment is only 
temporary and must be continually 
repeated in ever growing amounts 
is of little consequence; it brings at 
least temporary relief, and for a 
time accomplishes its purpose. 

In a chapter entitled “Highways 
to Alcoholism,” which appears in 
From Isolation to Acceptance, 1 
wrote: 

From the perspective of a drink the 


world is livable, filled with nice people; 
while, when one is sober, it always seems 
to have an undue number of disagree- 
able people who are always getting in 
one’s way. . . . With the use of alcohol 
the shy boy develops confidence, the dull 
gitl becomes witty and more extreme, 
the lonely person becomes friendly, the 
unhappy person becomes happy; the 
heartache is forgotten ...; so... alco- 
hol becomes the great problem-solver, or 
so it seems. Drinking does enable one to 
punch his boss in the nose, push in the 
face of his brother-in-law, punish his 
wife, evade his mother; just by getting 
drunk and without lifting a finger one 
expresses his hostility and deals with his 
frustrations. . . . But with every drink- 
ing episode one’s confidence is shattered 
that much, one’s determination is less- 
ened that much, belief that the world is 
worthwhile becomes less real. 


The alcoholic has low self-esteem, 
loss of a sense of personhood, loss 
of a sense of dignity. Alcohol has 
dulled and deadened these convic- 
tions for the drinker; has destroyed 
his belief that he is a creation of 
God, that he has creative capacities, 
and that the human creature is ulti- 
mately at home with God as he ful- 
fills his creative capacity. He is lit- 
erally and figuratively in the ditch 
where he dies unless he has help. 
Are we to pass him by as the reli- 
giously inclined have so often done, 
or are we to pick him up and carry 
him to a hospital? 

The AAs become impatient with 
us and with psychiatrists when we 
dwell upon the causes of alcoholism. 
They tell us our point of concern 
should be with helping a person to 
stop drinking and maintain his so- 
bricty, and not with how he 
in that condition. I am sure they 
are partially right. I am also sure 
that the reason they are right is that 
the individual cannot stand to look 


got 


at himself and his past, which is so 
sordid that if he looked at it serious- 
ly he could only do one thing: go 
and get drunk again, which for him 
is to die again. Therefore, he must 
be treated as a person, accepted as a 
person, respected as a person. 

In being treated as a person he 
may, through a long period of time, 
come to regain his self-esteem, his 
sense of dignity, his sense of being a 
person. It is slow and tedious busi- 
ness; it is serious business; it is the 
business of redemption. The AAs 
have been more successful by far at 
it than medicine and_ psychiatry. 
Five senior psychiatrists on the Duke 
Medical School faculty reported that 
their success in working with alco- 
holics had been zero. Those repre- 
senting religion, outside of AA, have 
not done much better. Why? Be- 
cause we stand free from the des- 
peration and the suffering. We have 
not become involved at the heart 
level. Our message of hope for the 
desperate has not been real to the 
point of acceptance and understand- 
ing so that we could break through 
the isolation that holds the alcoholic 
in a death-grip. 

‘The tendency of the non-alcoholic 
—particularly the pastor—in working 
with the alcoholic is to pamper him, 
to try to do too much for him. Many 
become alcoholics originally because 
they were over-pampered and over- 
protected and thus dominated by 
parents, foster parents, wives. Here 
we must learn from those with great- 
er experience than we have, not 
from one person but from many. 

Learning to Help the Alcoholic 


During the past eight months I 
have travelled extensively across the 
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nation lecturing to clergy and phy- 
sicians. These lectures have been 
given before at least two thousand 
clergy. In each instance I have asked 
for a show of hands of those work- 
ing with one or more alcoholics. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the hands 
have gone up; in San Francisco and 
in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, at least 
three-fourths of those attending our 
sessions raised their hands. This is 
in marked contrast to the situation 
ten years ago when only two or 
three in a group of forty would be 
working with such persons. 

Actually we still know little about 
the effectiveness of the pastor or 
non-alcoholic friend in helping a 
person with alcohol sickness. How- 
ever, it is the purpose of this section 
of this article to make specific sug- 
gestions as to how to learn to be 
helpful both as clergy and as lay- 
men. 

l. The first suggestion I have is 
that you start reading. I have quoted 
at length from the little booklet, 
From Isolation to Acceptance (Wil- 
liam R. Boothe, compiler), because 
I believe so strongly in the approach 
it emphasizes. It, above all other 
publications, stresses a joint-thera- 
pies approach of medicine, psychi- 
atry, religion, social work and AA. 
Working alone, any one of these 
disciplines has a high percentage of 
failure; working together, we be- 
lieve—though this has not been tried - 
extensively—a high degree of success 
will result. 

Other helpful books are: 


Howarp J. CrineBer, Jr.: Un- 
derstanding and Counseling the Al- 
coholic. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
$3.75. 


Crirrorp Esarte: How to Help 
the Alcoholic. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.50. 

Grorce AIKEN Taytor: A Sober 
Faith. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.75. 

Alcoholics Anonymous. Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Grand Central Annex, 
141 East 44th St., New York, or 
Baker and ‘Taylor, Hillside, N.J., 
$4.50. 


2. If possible, go to an alcohol 
workshop or school for the study of 
alcoholism. We hold one each year 
at the Keeley Institute in Dwight, 
Illinois, for clergy, and another at 
the Keeley Institute in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, for clergy and lay- 
men. Write to me or to the Institute 
for information. Another workshop 
is held in North Conway, New 
Hampshire, for clergy. Write to the 
Rey. Daniel A. Works. Each sum- 
mer a school is conducted at Yale 
University for a longer period. 
Write to the Yale School for Alco- 
holic Study, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Other schools and workshops 
are held in other sections of the 
country, and more will be offered as 
the demand increases. 


3. Establish contact with your lo- 
cal AA group. They welcome the in- 
terest of both laymen and clergy, 
and they need our support in order 
to overcome the feeling of isolation 
on the part of the alcoholic because 
of his sense of rejection. The AAs 
will teach you how to work with 
alcoholics. They will also be of great 
help to you when alcoholics begin 
to swamp you. As you serve the 
AAs, so will they serve you. ‘The 
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Rev. Tom Shipp in Dallas, Texas, 
has over two hundred rehabilitated 
alcoholics in his Lover's Lane 
Methodist Church. They are among 
his most active and useful members. 
Of course the alcoholic will work in 
church; he works at anything in 
which he becomes involved for he 
works against a deep sense of des- 
peration. 

4. If you are in the Midwest, re- 
fer a few alcoholics to the Keeley 
Institute in Dwight, Illinois; if in 
the South or Southeast, refer them 
to the Keeley Institute in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and see the 
results of a joint-therapies approach. 
Both are private institutions, but 
both are able to accept a limited 
number of non-paying patients, and 
both are equipped to take patients 
while they are drunk. 


We believe that the patient must 
have hospital care in order to start 
his fight back to sobriety. We also 
know that many persons die because 
they do not have such care when 
they most desperately need it. Those 
state programs that have hospital 
facilities but will not accept patients 
while they are drunk are failing in 
their obligations seriously and we 
urge you as articulate citizens to ex- 
press opinions concerning such a 
policy. 

In conclusion, let me say as strong- 
ly as I know how: There is hope for 
the alcoholic—hope for his sobriety, 
hope for a new way of life for him, 
hope for his happiness, hope for his 
usefulness. But he must have help; 
he cannot do it alone. Without help, 
suicide or insanity awaits him. 


The Legislative Approach to the 
Aleohol Problem 


By Myron W. Fovell 


HE LEGISLATIVE APPROACH to the 
a individual and social problems 
growing out of the sale and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages has 
two aspects. The first relates to the 
enactment of wise laws. The second 
is concerned with the effective en- 
forcement of such laws. Legislation 
to serve this purpose may be enact- 
ed by Congress, state legislative 
bodies, or local municipalities. En- 
forcement of these laws calls for re- 
sponsible action on the part of fed- 
eral, state, and local police and en- 
forcement agencies, and of citizens 
as well. 

The difhculties that stand in the 
way of effective enforcement of 
liquor laws are often greater than 
those standing in the way of the 
enactment of laws. Among 
them are public apathy and indiffer- 
ence, a substantial lawless element 


new 


within the liquor business, wide- 
spread corruption and inefliciency 
among enforcement agencies, and 
the complications involved in  get- 
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ting evidence necessary for convic- 
tion. 

There are presently on the statute 
books of most states laws forbidding 
the sale of alcoholic drinks to 
minors and to intoxicated persons. 
Section 69 of Chapter 138 of the 
General Laws of Massachusetts reads 
as follows: 


No alcoholic beverage shall be sold or 

delivered on any premises licensed under 
this chapter to a person who is known 
to be a drunkard, to an intoxicated per- 
son, of to a person who is known to 
have been intoxicated within six months 
last preceding, or to a person known to 
be supported in whole or in part by pub- 
lic charity. 
If such laws were faithfully en- 
forced, our present problems arising 
from the sale and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages and __ liquors 
would be greatly reduced. However, 
there is an almost nation-wide in- 
difference to the enforcement of 
these laws on the part of the police 
and the public alike. In some cities 
indifference is supplemented by the 
hostility of police chiefs and corrupt 
governmental officials who stand to 
gain in votes or financial rewards if 
the liquor laws are not enforced. 


Why New Laws? 


Why, then, should new and addi- 
tional laws be passed if existing laws 


are not being enforced? The answer 
is threefold: (1) the legislative ap- 
proach to the liquor problem is 
basic to its solution and needs con- 
Stant improvement; (2) important 
aspects of the problem are not now 
adequately dealt with by law; and 
(3) some new laws could supplement 
and reinforce existing laws to make 
the latter more effective. 

New laws are urgently needed at 
this time to serve the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To provide for more effective 
alcohol education in the interest of 
more mature individual judgment 
in respect to its use. 

2. To reestablish in the public 
mind recognition of and respect for 
every person’s basic human _ right 
not to drink if he so chooses. 

3. To reduce the number of alco- 
hol accidents and deaths on high- 
ways. 

4. To protect children and _ resi- 
dential areas from the dangers often 
prevalent in the immediate vicinity 
of liquor establishments. 


5. To offer more safeguards and 
practical helps by way of treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for al- 
coholics. 


The need for more adequate al- 
cohol education can be met in part 
through the schools. Every state now 
has a law requiring such education 
in its public schools. The best-of 
these programs usually deal with the 
problem in regular courses on hy- 
giene, health, or physiology, where 
the approach to the alcohol problem 
is natural and related to other 
aspects of individual or community 
health and welfare. Other programs 
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are introduced occasionally into 
regular or special assembly sessions. 
They may be helpful but are less 
likely to meet present-day needs 
among young people for alcohol 
education. Some states have laws 
requiring alcohol education in pub- 
lic schools, which are so loosely 
drawn that a very meager education 
on the most superficial basis imagin- 
able actually meets the legal require- 
ment. The Massachusetts law is of 
this type, as set forth in Section 1 of 
Chapter 71 of the General Laws of 
the Commonwealth: 


In connection with physiology and hy- 
giene, instruction as to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks and of stimulants and 
narcotics on the human system . . . shall 
be given to all pupils in all schools 
under public control, except schools 
maintained solely for instruction in par- 
ticular branches. 


New Hampshire has a more ade- 
quate law which requires the State 
Board of Education, through the 
Commissioner of Education acting 
as the executive officer of the Board, 
to provide for “instruction as to in- 
toxicants” as follows: 


Investigate the condition and efficiency 
of public education with special refer- 
ence to the instruction given in physi- 
ology and hygiene in relation to the ef- 
fect of alcohol and narcotics on the hu- 
man system, prescribe such a course in 
respect to these subjects as will stimulate 
and guide public sentiment and give a 
detailed account of its doings in relation 
thereto in its biennial report. . . . The 
school board shall see that the studies 
prescribed by the state board are thor- 
oughly taught, especially physiology and 
hygiene in so far as it relates to the effect 
of alcohol and narcotics on the human 
system. . . . Any member of the school 
board who neglects or refuses to comply 
with the provisions of this section shall 
be fined two hundred dollars. 


The Right Not to Drink 


Many of the pressures exerted 
upon people to compel conformity 
with prevailing or developing pat- 
terns of drinking are beyond the 
reach of law. Religious and educa- 
tional approaches are needed to in- 
spire individual courage, and group 
respect for non-conformists, so that 
the individual who chooses not to 
drink need not suffer a sense of em- 
barrassment or the loss of prestige 
in student, social, business. political, 
or other circles. The establishment 
of the right not to drink represents 
one of the important battles for 
human rights yet to be won in the 
interest of freedom. 

Laws to bring about reasonable 
controls over liquor advertising 
might help to reestablish a general 
recognition of the individual’s right 
not to drink. Such laws would help 
to lessen the impact upon the public 
mind now being made by false and 
exaggerated claims of liquor adver- 
tisements. 

Several legislative measures to 
control liquor advertising are being 
considered by the present Congress. 
S. 582, sponsored by Senator Wil- 
liam Langer of North Dakota, and 
a companion bill in the House, 
HR 4835, sponsored by Represen- 
tative Eugene Siler of Kentucky, are 
designed to prevent interstate ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages. 
‘They would also make unlawful 
advertising, or solicitation of orders 
for, alcoholic beverages over radio 
facilities for which licenses are re- 
quired under United States laws. 

Although these bills face a deter- 
mined and heavily financed opposi- 
tion from liquor interests, they also 
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have widespread popular support. 
There appears to be a fair chance 
for their passage in the present or 
in some future session of Congress. 


Traffic Accidents 


New laws are being enacted in 
many states to deal with the increas- 
ing incidence of trafhc accidents 
caused by alcohol. H 1841, being 
considered in the present session of 
the Massachusetts General Court, 
proposes severe penalties for persons 
who operate motor vehicles while 
intoxicated, and proposes certain 
tests for prima facie evidence of 
intoxication. Twenty-three of our 
states now have laws authorizing 
blood tests for those involved in 
accidents the highways. The 
courts have generally upheld the 
legality of such tests. 

Court decisions are often signifi- 
cant in the clarification and expan- 
sion of law. A decision on February 
25, 1957, by the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court may have made im- 
portant legislative history. It upheld 
a conviction of a Connecticut liquor 
seller, under the Dram Shop Act of 
1931, whereby the seller was held 
responsible for the actions of a 
patron, allegedly served liquor while 
intoxicated, and fined $10,000. Since 
approximately half of all automo- 
bile fatalities! are associated with 
alcoholic beverages, stricter laws 
with more substantial penalties for 
driving motor vehicles while “under 
the influence” and for selling liquor 
to intoxicated persons are needed in 
many states if highway accidents are 
to be reduced. 


on 


1. From statistics of Massachusetts, 
Montana, and other states. 


Liquor Drinkers Will Cooperate 


Recent surveys indicate that about 
65 per cent of the adult population 
of the United States drink to 
some extent. It should not be as- 
sumed, however, that this same per- 
centage of adults is unconcerned or 
unlikely to be interested in the 
mounting alcohol problem. Surely 
vast numbers of drinkers are not 
insistent that there be a drinking 
place or a liquor store in every com- 
munity. Many drinkers will support 
efforts to confine retail liquor estab- 
lishments to the more substantial 
business districts and keep them 
away from schools, churches, and 
residential areas. Tens of thousands 
of such persons can now be enlisted 
to work with non-drinkers to in- 
crease greatly the number of no- 
license towns, villages, and residen- 
tial districts in cities. Such increases 
would help substantially to reduce 
the present dimensions of the alco- 
hol problem. 


A Survey That Brought Results 


The Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston) assigned one of its staff re- 
porters in the fall of 1956 to make 
comparative studies of a number of 
Massachusetts towns to discover the 
possible relation between the local 
sale of alcoholic beverages and the 
number of arrests for crimes related 
to alcohol. The twenty towns to be 
studied were chosen on the basis of 
similarities in population statistics, 
proximity to the metropolitan areas, 

_and general cultural patterns. Ten 
of the towns permitted no legalized 
sale of alcoholic beverages. The 
other ten towns permitted the sale 
of alcoholic beverages only in pack- 
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age stores. ‘The comparative study 
was especially significant in view of 
the widespread belief that the seri- 
ous problems associated with tav- 
erns and other places where alco- 
holic drinks may be consumed on 
the premises do not arise in con- 
nection with package stores. The 
study revealed that there were 374 
per cent more arrests for drunken- 
ness and 72 per cent more arrests 
for “driving under the influence” 
in the towns with package stores 
than in those without them. 

The results of the Monitor’s sur- 
vey were used with great eftective- 
ness by the Westwood, Massachu- 
setts, No-license Committee to bring 
about decisive no-license victories 
on three liquor referenda questions 
on the ballot in 1956. The town 
had voted in 1954 against package 
stores by a margin of only 115 
votes. During the weeks before the 
November election in 1956, the facts 
revealed in the Christian Science 
Monitor’s survey, along with other 
pertinent factual information, were 
publicized in the local newspaper, 
and sent by mail in a circular to 
every name on the voting list. ‘The 
text appears on page 16. 

The resulting shift in voter senti- 
ment brought about the defeat of 
package stores by 3462 to 1162 and 
increased the majorities against tav- 
erns and alcoholic beverage licenses 
from a little more than 2-1 in 1954 
to nearly 6-1 in 1956. 


Education Brings Action 
Salisbury, another Massachusetts 
town, made a somewhat similar ef- 
fort. This town, in the northeastern 
corner of the Commonwealth, had 


PROTECT WESTWOOD FROM 
THE PROBLEMS AND COSTS 


Caused by the Local Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


3 
VOTE NO TIMES 


on the LIQUOR QUESTIONS Tuesday, Nov. 6 
Massachusetts Towns with PACKAGE STORES (only) 


HAVE... 
More Welfare Costs... 


More Delinquency and Crime . . . 
More Discarded Cans and Bottles Littering the Highways... . 
72% More Arrests for Driving Under the Influence .. . 

374% More Arrests for Drunkenness .. . 


ALL LIQUOR REVENUES GO 
TO THE STATE AND 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 


THAN NO LICENSE TOWNS 


License towns receive only the License 
Fees. Extra policing and welfare costs 
would far exceed these fees. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 


VOTE NO...3 Times 


This appeal is made to those citizens of Westwood who do some drinking as 
well as to those who do not drink. The NO vote of every interested citizen 
is needed if Westwood is to remain NO LICENSE. 


voted wet on all three questions con- 
sistently since 1934. However, an 
increasing number of young people 
had been in difficulty because of 
drinking, and Salisbury Beach had 
come to be considered an unfit place 
for families and children. ‘Town 
politics were largely controlled by 
liquor interests. The moral and 
psychological climate was ripe for a 
change. An inexpensive educational 
campaign against licenses was car- 
ried to the voters by means of a 
printed flyer distributed at every 
home before election day, Novem- 
ber 6. Despite a heavily financed 
campaign sponsored by the local re- 
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tail liquor establishments, Salisbury 
citizens voted against taverns 899 to 
672, against alcohol beverage li- 
censes 869 to 673, and against pack- 
age stores 776 to 770. 

Expressing the cynical contempt 
for democracy and human welfare 
so often revealed by those who are 
in a position to profit from the sale 
of alcoholic drinks, representatives 
of the retail liquor dealers peti- 
tioned the General Court to pass a 
bill authorizing a new vote. Failing 
in this, they are now involved in 
litigation in the courts to try to 


overcome the small majority against — 


package stores. 


Many states do not have local 
option laws allowing their citizens 
to vote on liquor questions every 
two years, as does Massachusetts. 
There are ways and occasions, how- 
ever, in most states whereby com- 
munities can prevent the sale of 
liquor within their borders, or im- 
pose new and better controls over 
it. Many more communities and resi- 
dential districts could be added to 
the no-license areas of the country 
if pertinent facts concerning the 
effects of the local sale and use of 
liquor upon individuals and com- 
munity life could be shared with the 
voters. 


Help for Alcoholics 


Such an extension of local legisla- 
tion against the sale of liquor need 
not bring a return of the problems 
attending national prohibition. Ad- 
ditional dry areas could serve as 
islands of refuge for alcoholics eager 
to get away from some of the pres- 
sures making their recovery difficult 
where they now live. Such addition- 
al areas could help to bring about 
a downward trend in delinquency 
and crime, so much of which is re- 
lated in one way or another to the 
use of alcohol. 

New legislation is needed also to 
make available more help for the 
nation’s 414 to 7 million alcoholics. 
A study was made in Massachusetts 
in 1955 in view of legislation being 
considered by the General Court to 
provide a program to control alco- 
holism and to establish an office of 
Commissioner on Alcoholism. It re- 
vealed that, whereas there were 
more than 100,000 alcoholics in the 
Commonwealth, only about 3,000 
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were receiving any help in hospitals, 
clinics, or Alcoholics Anonymous 
groups. Chapter 715, Sections 1, 2, 
94-96, of the General Laws now 
provide for this program. A new 
commissioner is on the job and ad- 
ditional clinics are being establshed 
while plans for effective alcohol edu- 
cation projects are being developed. 


Liquor and Crime 

This article is being written as 
the special commission in Massa- 
chusetts to investigate the existence 
and extent of organized crime and 
gambling has released its report, 
based on an extensive 18-month 
study. Among its many revelations 
relative to state-wide crime and cor- 
ruption within the Commonwealth 
are those connecting retail liquor 
establishment with illegal gambling, 
prostitution, and traffic in narcotics. 
‘The report states: “Police action on 
illegal gaming generally takes place 
only upon complaint.” It could be 
said with equal truth that police 
action, in view of violations of 
liquor laws in many communities 
across the country, takes place only 
when there are complaints and re- 
quests for law enforcement by 
groups of citizens. 

It is an ironical fact that disre- 
spect for law and indifference to 
law enforcement on the part of the 
citizenry generally have reached 
what appears to be their maximum 
to date, at the very time when 
church membership stands at the 
highest percentage point in our his- 
tory. Statistics indicate that 60.9 per 
cent of the population are identified 
with some religious organization 
and that 35.5 per cent of the popu- 


lation are members of Protestant 
churches. Do church members today 
generally lack a sense of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law 
and order in society? Are they no 
longer inspired as were their reli- 
gious forbears with a sense of Chris- 
tian citizenship? Can they as Chris- 
tians witness in their communities 
widespread violation of law with 
disastrous results for family life and 


democratic government and register 
no protest or complaint with those 
responsible for law enforcement? A 
great deal more of the spirit and 
moral concern of Him who said: “I 
have come not to destroy [the law 
and the prophets] but to fulfill” is 
needed by present-day Christians if 
the legislative approach to the 
liquor problem is to be effective in 
our time. 


Alcohol, Abstinence, and Teen-Agers 
By Raymond G. McCarthy 


HY DO MANY AMERICANS drink? 

Why do others abstain com- 

pletely from beer, wine, or cocktails? 

In particular, why do young people 

drink or abstain? ‘These questions 

have been raised in the past and are 
being asked today. 

The teen-age years are a time of 
questioning—of exploring ideas and 
testing new situations. In childhood, 
you moved in a small world colored 
by the daily routine of your family 
and your neighborhood. But there 
were other families, other neighbor- 
hoods, other standards of life than 
those familiar to you. Later, as a 
teen-ager, you became aware of this 
as your circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances widened, 

Information about social drinking 
has probably come from your family, 
your church, and your friends. You 
may feel strongly that the use of al- 
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coholic beverages in any form is 
immoral. But you may have noticed 
that not everybody holds the same 
opinion. Some may consider drink- 
ing an unwise and expensive prac- 
tice, but not necessarily — sinful. 
Other people—many of them church 
members—accept social drinking but 
look upon drunkenness as immoral. 
Almost every group recognizes dan- 


gers in intoxication, graver for 
young people. 
Questions concerning drinking, 


some of a personal nature, are cer- 
tain to arise. Considering the prob- 
lems associated with some forms of 
drinking — trafhe accidents, family 
disorganization, loss of job and in- 
come—how can one account for the 
persistence of drinking customs in 
our society? Does repeated drinking 
lead to alcoholism? If I begin to 
drink, am I likely to become an al- 
coholic? I have a right to decide 
not to drink! Can I be a success in 
business or profession if I remain 
an abstainer? There are real ques- 


tions, honest questions, which can- 
not always be answered in a few 
words. 


Why Do Adults Drink or Abstain? 


Many reasons have been offered 
for the persistence of drinking cus- 
toms in our society. Some of the ex- 
planations are too simple. For ex- 
ample, it is frequently said that peo- 
ple drink because alcoholic bever- 
ages are sold. If they were not avail- 
able, there would be no drinking. 

Some explanations, on the other 
hand, are too complex. They involve 
technical information. For example, 
scientists studied the use of alcoholic 
drinks among primitive peoples. 
They noted that the people of the 
town of Chamula in a remote sec- 
tion of Mexico drink to extreme in- 
toxication on religious feast days 
and believe they are taking part in 
a spiritual experience. It is difficult, 
except for the scientists, to relate 
this kind of drinking to that going 
on in the cocktail lounge or coun- 
try club of a typical American com- 
munity. 

The information about alcohol 
and its effects that we receive from 
family and friends may be valid 
generally or it may be true only of 
our particular group. Some churches 
insist that the use of alcohol under 
any conditions is immoral. Some re- 
ligious leaders maintain that drunk- 
enness, and not the use of alcohol, 
is immoral. It is obvious that quite 
different attitudes toward _ social 
drinking prevail among members of 
these churches. It is not easy to ex- 
plain these different points of view. 

The drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages by adults is mostly a group prac- 
tice. Most people recognize that al- 
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cohol is a sedative —an anesthetic. 
In addition to reducing mild fatigue 
and tension which frequently fol- 
low a busy workday, small amounts 
of alcohol produce a relaxation that 
makes conversation and_ sociability 
develop readily. This is unquestion- 
ably the most important reason for 
the persistent use of alcohol in our 
society. 

When drinking for reasons of so- 
ciability proceeds to a point of in- 
toxication, arguments, fights, and 
disturbances of various kinds may 
arise. Persistent heavy drinkers often 
spend money in amounts out of pro- 
portion to income. Driving under 
the influence of alcohol has become 
a serious traffic problem. 

Drinking has different meanings 
for different individuals. ‘There is a 
tendency to associate with those who 
think as we do about alcohol. This 
often sets up barriers that prevent 
understanding of the real attitudes 
of both abstainers and social drink- 
ers. Drunkenness is generally con- 
demned both by drinkers and by 
abstainers. But because some op- 
ponents of alcohol attribute almost 
all social excess to it, many drinkers 
not involved in such excesses are un- 
sympathetic or indifferent toward 
programs designed to reduce alcohol 
consumption. 


Why Do Some Drinkers 
Become Alcoholics? 


It has been estimated that about 
70 million adults, roughly two-thirds 
of the adult population, use alcohol 
at one time or another during the 
year. The remaining one-third are 
abstainers for various reasons. About 
6 per cent of the total number of 


drinkers, or roughly 41% million, are 
alcoholics. There is said to be a ratio 
of one woman to 5.5 men among the 
alcoholic population. 

For some individuals — the alco- 
holics — the action of alcohol on the 
nervous system has a peculiar ap- 
peal. Not only do they seek occa- 
sions for drinking, but they soon be- 
gin to drink increased amounts on 
such occasions. Most social drinkers 
take one or two drinks and do not 
want more, just as the average per- 
son is satisfied after consuming a 
milk shake or a bottle of pop. The 
potential alcoholic experiences an 
effect from alcohol that leads him 
to consume more of it, usually until 
intoxication sets in. He loses con- 
trol over the amount that he will 
drink. The loss of control is one of 
the first signs of confirmed alcohol- 
ism. Later, as excessive drinking per- 
sists, troubles arising from intoxica- 
tion increase, and the second indica- 
tion of alcoholism appears. Even 
when the individual has decided not 
to drink, at a party he finds him- 
self taking a highball or cocktail 
and then becoming involved in a 
prolonged drinking episode. 

We have noted that drinking is 
essentially a group activity. The al- 
coholic begins to break away from 
the normal social group because his 
drinking behavior is different. For 
a time he may drink with other al- 
coholics. Inevitably he ends up 
drinking alone—isolated even from 
his alcoholic associates. For him 
drinking becomes a goal in_ itself. 
It is a goal that offers false promises 
of satisfactions superior to those the 
average person finds in family rela- 
tions, in his job, and among his 
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friends. This inability of the alco- 
holic to accept the ordinary respon- 
sibilities of living and to derive 
pleasure from them is at the root 
of his illness. 

We are unable to predict at the 
present time which of a group of 
beginning drinkers will become al- 
coholics. Research studies are under 
way which may reveal certain clues. 
The stigma attached to alcoholism 
is great. Many people suffering from 
the disorder do not come for treat- 
ment until the acute stage is 
reached. The preliminary symptoms 
of alcoholism—for example, the loss 
of control, the bizarre behavior 
which begins to interfere with the 
responsibilities of life —these and 
other indications are considered by 
many people humorous or evidence 
of individual eccentricities. 

The alcoholic, because of his 
drinking behavior, usually becomes 
a nuisance to his social drinking 
friends. He is rejected by them and 
goes his own way, drinking more 
and more with increasingly disas- 
trous results. Only in the last decade 
has a movement developed to iden- 
tify alcoholism as an illness and to 
apply to it the preventive measures 
which have been successful in the 
correction of many other public 
health problems. 


Why Do Young People Drink 
or Abstain? 


You have probably read newspap- 
er or magazine reports of surveys of 
the use of alcoholic beverages by 
teen-agers. Studies carried out in 
New York, Wisconsin, and Kansas 
indicate that a considerable number 
of young people are using alcoholic 


beverages, for the most part with the 
permission of parents. It is not clear 
whether the rate of use by young 
people is greater today than a gen- 
eration ago, although many people 
suspect this is true. The fact is that 
there are no statistics which indicate 
the amount of use by young people 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

Efforts to understand reasons for 
drinking by high-school-age persons 
have produced a number of explana- 
tions. Teen-agers tend to imitate 
parents and other adults whom 
they respect. Young people today 
are demanding adult rights and 
there is a readiness to grant them 
increased privileges. For example, 
many teen-agers have their own au- 
tomobiles. Because of changes in 
forms of recreation, they are able 
to move around the country more 
freely than their parents did. A gen- 
eration ago the practice of “going 
steady” amounted almost to a dec- 
laration of intention of marriage. 
Today “going steady” is widely ac- 
cepted by many teen-agers who have 
little thought of marriage in the im- 
mediate future. The obligation to 
serve in the Armed Forces tends to 
place the teen-ager on the adult 
level, sometimes before he is emo- 
tionally ready for it. In a number of 
states, reducing the legal age for 
voting from 21 to 18 is being con- 
sidered. 

You know from experience that 
young people, like their parents, be- 
long to different groups. Group 
membership for most teen-agers is 
very important. Youthful needs for 
recognition, for acceptance, for ad- 
venture, are nearer the surface and 
therefore more demanding than 1s 
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the case with adults. Teen-age group 
members can be identified by their 
clothing, their vocabulary, and their 
special recreational interests. There 
if often strong pressure on young 
people to conform to the group at 
the risk of being rejected. Conform- 
ity may include drinking in viola- 
tion of standards of the home and 
of the parental group. 


Getting at the Cause 


Psychologists tell us that behavior 
can best be understood by analyzing 
the factors which produce behavior. 
For example, a boy or girl who be- 
comes a disciplinary problem in the 
classroom or in the community may 
violate certain rules of behavior. 
Any effective attempt at correcting 
this situation involves something 
more than stopping the behavior. It 
usually demands an understanding 
of elements in the personality which 
are seeking expression through this 
way of acting. Attacking the be- 
havior itself creates resistance and 
may result in other forms of objec- 
tionable behavior. 

Drinking by teen-agers is frowned 
upon by many adults and by other 
teen-agers. An understanding of the 
meaning of this behavior to the in- 
dividuals taking part in it is impor- 
tant. The teen-ager as well as the 
adult has a right not to drink and 
his right should be respected. But 
when the issue of drinking or not 
drinking centers wholly around the 
act itself, a stalemate may arise. 
Those who drink become aggressive- 
ly defensive and: tend to avoid as- 
sociating with those who are critical 
of them. The non-drinker, who does 
not like to be criticized, associates 


only with those friends who are also 
non-drinkers. 


Do You Know These Fellows 

and Girls? 

Here are several young people 
whom you may recognize. They are 
to be found in every school. As 
seniors they are making plans for 
the future. Each has a group of 
friends he enjoys being with. Re- 
cently, the issue of drinking has 
arisen and presents a problem for 
some of them. 

1. Joe is planning to go to En- 
gineering School. His family serves 
beer and cocktails at home and oc- 
casionally he has been. offered a 
drink. He rarely drinks away from 
home and is not particularly inter- 
ested in drinking situations. 

2. Jim’s people serve alcoholic 
beverages, but never to him. How- 
ever, away from his family he does 
a lot of drinking, and has gained 
a reputation for being “wild,” a 
reputation which pleases him. Jim 
hopes to be a big wheel on the cam- 
pus of State University. 

3. Jane is undecided about col- 
lege. She may return to school for a 
post-graduate year. Jane’s family 
considers drinking a waste of time 
and money, and so does Jane. She 
feels no pressure to drink when she 
is away from home with friends. 

4. Bill doesn’t drink. His people 
believe drinking is immoral and Bill 
agrees. He is critical of individuals 
who use alcohol, especially of Jim, 
who formerly was one of his close 
friends. Bill has been accepted at 
‘Teachers College and is looking for- 
ward to a teaching career. : 


5. Until recently, Sally had never 
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given much thought to drinking. It 
was rarely mentioned at home. But 
now she feels pressure from some of 
her friends to “become one of the 
gang and take a drink.” She is a 
little concerned about leaving home 
and entering Junior College. 


6. Fred is definitely on the fence. 
His parents serve cocktails on rare 
occasions, but he has never taken 
one. He has stated that he wants 
nothing to do with alcohol. But 
now, as a pal of Jim’s, he feels that 
he must either start drinking or find 
another friend to travel around 
with. Fred doesn’t make friends easi- 
ly. Besides, Jim is good fun, espe- 
cially when he has had a few drinks. 
Fred hasn’t made up his mind 
whether to go to work after gradua- 
tion or to apply for admission to 
some small college. 


Joe and Bill appear to be well 
adjusted young men. They have 
passed through the early teen-age 
period with its emotional uncertain- 
ties and settled down to a point 
where they have made definite plans 
for the future. Both boys seem to 
have a good relationship with their 
families. They think pretty much 
the way their parents think about 
many subjects. It is reasonable to 
expect that they will do well in col- 
lege and in their professions. But 
their ideas about drinking are com- 
pletely different. Bill, the abstainer, 
is not sympathetic towards Joe's 
attitude. However, if he should try 
to persuade Joe that drinking is im- 
moral, he would get nowhere. On the 
other hand, Joe’s attitude in regard 
to taking an occasional drink is com- 
pletely unacceptable to Bill. Indi-_ 
vidually, these conflicting opinions 


are likely to make little difference 
to the young men. They do create a 
barrier which makes it difficult to 
discuss the implications of drinking 
for young people in general. 

Jim is another type of person al- 
together. His extreme interest in 
drinking suggests a degree of inse- 
curity—insecurity about himself and 
about his relationship to his family 
and friends. Drinking for Jim is 
partly an attention-getting tech- 
nique. Unfortunately, it can be a 
destructive way of making a name 
for himself. : 

Of the two girls, Jane and Sally, 
neither has had any experience with 
drinking. Jane, however, is not like- 
ly to have much difficulty with group 
pressure. She would appear to be a 
self-contained, placid individual. She 
is under no stress, either from her 
family or from herself, to make im- 
mediate decisions about the future. 
Jane is a girl who will not be rushed 
into any activity until she has 
thought it through very carefully. 
Sally, on the other hand, is uncom- 
fortable. She is uncomfortable in 
many ways, not only in the matter 
of group pressure to drink. Ap- 
parently Sally still has some distance 
to go before she will be able to act 
independently for herself. This is 
not an unusual stage for a person 
of her age, but it is one in which 
impulsive behavior—that is, acting 
under emotional stress — sometimes 
occurs. 

Fred, like Jim, is a boy who is 
probably unhappy. He is uncertain 
about himself and what he should 
aim for after graduation. He is 
caught between the need to con- 
form according to his standards and 
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the need to be accepted by the 
group of which Jim is a leader. 
Fred’s attitude toward drinking: is 
in contrast to that of his parents. 
Perhaps this represents a need to 
be different, to be independent of 
his parents. Independence is a valu- 
able asset in many situations, but 
independent action which is not 
based on principle and conviction 
may lead to emotional stress and 
unhappiness. 


Attitudes Toward Drinking 
and Total Personality 


Each of the boys and girls men- 
tioned has a group of associates, 
some of whom think as they do 
about drinking and others of whom 
do not. It is extremely difficult to 
talk about drinking in general with- 
out considering the individuals in- 
volved. Both Joe and Bill have made 
decisions about themselves and their 
relationship to others and have con- 
victions about these decisions. It is 
unlikely that group pressure will 
cause them to change particularly. 
Neither Jim nor Fred has really 
made any decision, in so far as 
drinking is concerned. Jim is going 
along with an experience which he 
considers exciting and attention-get- 
ting. There is no evidence that un- 
derneath it all he has given serious 
thought to what this may mean for 
him and his future. Bill is thinking, 
but emotionally he is unable to 
think clearly because of the need he 
has for acceptance, for attention, 
and also for reassurance. 

There is a kind of false prestige 
about drinking among some young 
people. It persists because few in- 
dividuals have taken a critical look 


at it. Nor have most young drinkers 
sufficiently analyzed the basic sig- 
nificance of total abstinence. Both 
attitudes at times have been exag- 
gerated out of their true proportions 
and as a result a barrage of criti- 
cism issues, from first one side and 
then the other. 

Both traffic in alcoholic beverages 
and drinking are legal. But the fact 
that a state or a county votes to al- 
low the sale of alcoholic beverages 
does not mean that the right of 
people to abstain from drinking is 
limited in any way. Pressure to 
drink arises not primarily as a mat- 
ter of law, but as an issue of social 
conformity. Both individual prefer- 
ence and social acceptance operate 
in the matter of total abstinence. 

A kind of emotionalism, almost 
hysteria, has been generated around 
questions of drinking by young peo- 
ple. This has tended to obscure 
the basic issue, which is the right of 
the individual to decide for himself. 
An elaborate drinking ritual has 
developed over the years. Some kind 
of abstaining ritual is needed, so 
that young people who prefer not 
to drink may avoid embarassment 
and argument when they find them- 
selves in situations which involve 
pressure. Such a ritual will not de- 
velop until there is an element of 
mutual respect for opposing points 
of view. 


Practicing Independence 

The abstainer will plan to avoid 
some drinking occasions. But there 
may be social or business situations 
in which the serving of alcoholic 
beverages can be expected. If you 
are an abstainer, there is no reason 
for you to have difficulty in main- 
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taining this position even though 
your asosciates drink. But you may 
need to develop a technique which 
enables you to refuse quietly with- 
out seeming to be critical of those 
who drink. 

Young people, especially those 
who have not had social experience 
outside of a limited circle, often find 
it dificult to remain independent 
in new situations. This skill comes 
with practice and with a sense of 
security. There is evidence that 
adults have not given enough 
thought to providing young people 
with a social skill that will make it 
possible for them to deal with drink- 
ing situations without attracting at- 
tention to themselves. 


The hostess who feels it incum- 
bent to serve alcoholic drinks has a 
responsibility to provide non-intoxi- 
cating beverages out of respect for 
the abstainer. A pattern of expect- 
ing a non-alcoholic beverage can 
become generally recognized and 
maintained, provided those who pre- 
fer that approach adopt a construc 
tive attitude toward it. 

The question of drinking or not 
drinking is only one of several is- 
sues on which you may experience 
group pressure. Decisions involving 
basic principles demand _ thought 
and mature judgment. Personal at- 
titudes which reflect earnest con- 
viction gain the respect even of 
those who disagree with you in fact. 
Your attitude toward abstinence 
will win respect of drinkers and 
non-drinkers to the extent that it is 
an expression of you as a person— 
a person who has adopted standards 
which are in harmony with your 
total outlook on life. 


RESOURCES: For Helping Alcoholics 


For Educating About Alcohol 


Churches and church members disagree about the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Approximately sixty-five per cent of the adult population of 
the U.S.A. use liquor in some form; about thirty-five per cent abstain. 
There is no disagreement about the tragic situation of the four and one- 
half million Americans who are alcoholics and our desire to help them. 
The following resources are recommended for understanding the causes of 
alcoholism; for helping alcoholics and the members of their families; and 
for educating about the use of alcoholic beverages. 


—FERN Bascock, Program Secretary, CSA. 


Understanding and Helping This profound and practical book 

Alcoholics brings together the insights of four 
Gre dynamic movements: the Christian 
faith as interpreted by theologians 
such as Paul J. Tillich; psychology 
as taught by the William A. White 
Institute of Psychiatry; the scientific 
approach of the Yale Center of Al- 
cohol Studies; and the practical, re- 
demptive Christian experience of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. It will be of 
help to all who wish to probe deep- 
ly into the problem of alcoholism. 


Howarp J. CLINnEBELL, JR.: 
derstanding and Counseling the Al- 
coholic Through Religion and Psy- 
chology. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
h950;2252 pp. o3./0. In Part Dr: 
Clinebell defines an alcoholic as 
“anyone whose drinking interferes 
frequently or continuously with any 
of his important life adjustments 
and interpersonal relationships.” 
‘Through case histories from his own 
research and reviews of other studies 
he describes how alcoholism devel- 
ops. He discusses the biochemical, 
psychological, cultural, _ religious, 
and philosophical causes contribut- 
ing to alcoholism. In Part I, he de- 
scribes and evaluates the approaches 
to alcoholism made by these reli- 
gious groups: rescue missions; the “Alcohol Re-examined.” Social 
Salvation Army; the Emmanuel Progress, March, 1956, Witherspoon 
Movement; and Alcoholics Anony- Building, Philadelphia, 15 cents. 
mous, which he calls “our greatest The staff of the Department of So- 
resource.” Part III contains five cial Education and Action of the 
helpful chapters on the minister’s Presbyterian Church, WAS eAG ees laas 
approach to alcoholism. used the question and answer meth- 
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WitiiAM R. Boorne (Compiler): 
From Isolation to Acceptance. Re- 
ligion and Health Press, Durham, 
N.C., 1956, 56 pp., $1.00. This book- 
let shows how the physician, the 
psychiatrist, the minister, and the al- 
coholic’s family can cooperate to 
help him recover. 


od to discuss why people drink, the 
social consequences of drinking, the 
effects of alcohol on the body, how 
to help alcoholics, and to describe 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. 
The pamphlet gives a brief but ex- 
cellent introduction to these sub- 
jects. 

AA Questions and Answers About 
the Program of Recovery from Alco- 
holism. Alcoholics Anonymous Pub- 
lishing, Inc., New York, 1952, 40 
pp. 15 cents. This brief pamphlet 
interprets the work of AA. 

Birt W.: Alcoholism, the Illness. 
Alcoholics Anonymous Publishing, 
Inc, 1955, 32 pp. lacents. This 
pamphlet written by the founder of 
AA outlines its basic concepts and 
organization. 

CHARLES JACKSON: The _ Lost 
Weekend (reprint). Berkley Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1955, 222 
pp. 35 cents. This poignant novel, 
describing the tragic experiences of 
a young alcoholic, will help those 
who have difficulty understanding 
the dynamics of alcoholism to gain 
new insights into the problem. 


LintiaAn Rorn: I'll Cry Tomorrow 
(reprint). Popular Library, New 
York, 1954, 224 pp., 25 cents. Lillian 
Roth was a successful film star who 
became an alcoholic. This graphic 
autobiography describes her fight 
against alcoholism and mental ill- 
ness. 


Educating About Alcohol 
Raymonp G. McCarruy: Teen- 
Agers and Alcohol, a Handbook for 
the Educator. Yale Center of Alco- 
hol Studies, New Haven, 1956, 188 
pp. $4.00. Designed for public 
school teachers, this book will be of 
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help to church leaders. It gives a 
working philosophy of alcohol edu- 
cation; describes and evaluates cur- 
rent techniques of instruction; and 
gives transcriptions of effective class 
discussion. 

RayMonp G. McCartruy: A Dis- 
cussion Guide for Questions About 
Alcohol. Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, New Haven, 50 cents. The 
cuide of three attractive 
pamphlets, each of 16 pages. Guide 
I deals with “The Physiological Ef 
fects of Alcohol’; Guide II with 
“Community Opinions on Alcohol 
Problems”; and Guide III with “In- 
dividual Attitudes Toward Alco- 
hol.” Each guide summarizes pro 
and con opinion, gives scientific 
findings and raises questions for dis- 
cussion. Leaders of young people's 
groups will find these guides help- 
ful in planning for objective discus- 
sion of the issues. 

Popular Pamphlets on Alcohol 
Problems, the Yale Center of Alco- 
hol Studies, New Haven, 1955, each 
pamphlet 16 pp., 15 cents per pam- 
phlet or 8 for $1.00. The four pam- 
phlets are “What Alcohol Problems 
Are’” by Seldon D. Bacon; “What 
People Do About Alcohol Prob- 
lems,” by Mark Keller; “How AL 
cohol Affects the Body,” by Mark 
Keller; and “What the Body Does 
with Alcohol,” by Leon A. Green- 
berg. These informative, readable 
pamphlets should be available in all 
church libraries. 


Morris T. Weeks, JR.: Thirteen 
Steps to Alcoholism. National Coun. 
cil on Alcoholism, New York, 16 
pp. 10 cents. Written for social 
drinkers who fear they may be or 
the way to alcoholism. 


consists 


A SPOOF ON ALCOHOL ADVERTISING 


The versatile Editor of Worxsnor has contributed this page to our 
alcohol number, He expressed doubt as to whether, unless we first became 
inebriated, we would let it pass. However, here it is. 


LET YOUR NEXT NIP BE OLD HIP-HIP 


Would you like to scare the daylights out of all the other 
motorists on the road? 


Would you like to think about all the troubles in the world— 
and not give a hoot? 
Would you like to put your wife in her place—and keep her 
there? 
Would you like to feel practically omnipotent? 
Just one nip of Op Hie-Hip and you’re on the way! 
Why face the facts of life when you can dissolve them all in one golden 
glass of OLp Hip-Hip? 
Why read books or go to night school when three drinks of Oty Hie-Hip 
ey § § : 
will make you the smartest man in the world? 


Don’t wait another minute! Skip out now and get yourself 
several bottles of OLtp Hip-Hrir! 


GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 

The makers of Drinkerdown Whiskey want you to have a happy 
married life. 

But first you must get your man! Modern men have a quick and in- 
fallible way of deciding if a woman possesses good judgment. Their test 
is: “Does she know the difference between mediocre whiskeys and really 
good whiskey like Drinkerdown?” 

One whiff of the wrong whiskey on your breath 
and your goose is cooked! 

Does your heart yearn for that handsome tennis player? Or for that 
up-and-coming atomic scientist? Here’s the way to snag him! While dress- 
ing for that all-important date drink at least one glass of Drinkerdown! 
had night — that ae) night —he will ask you to be his wife. It works! 
Everytime! 


Be irresistible! Drink Drinkerdown! 
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To Drink or Not to Drink 


‘Those who receive WorkKsHoP but 
not SociAL ACTION may want to put 
in a special order for the May issue 
of the magazine. The subject is al- 
cohol, and the three authors deal 
with various aspects of the subject in 
a fashion that should make the ar- 
ticles helpful to everyone, whatever 
their particular opinions. Single 
copy of the magazine, 25 cents. 


What About ‘Social Drinking ?”’ 

If you live in New England you 
might consider meeting with fifty 
other people at North Conway, 
N.H., June 17-21. The subject of 
the conference, presented by the 
North Conway Foundation, will be 
“The Church and Social Drinking.” 
Cost for the week, $55. Some schol- 
arship aid is available. Write to: 
Chairman, Committee on Admis- 
sions, the North Conway Founda- 
tion, North Conway, N.H. 


Just for the Fun of It 

Apropos of nothing in particular 
but just for the fun of it, the editor 
of WorksHor herewith reports the 
substance of a memo sent to him 
by his wife while he was on a speak- 
ing trip. She reminded him of the 
CSA’s interest in problems of old 
age. “Gerontology,” if you insist on 
the fancy name. She went on to an- 
nounce, in sober sentences, that in 


pursuit of this subject the CSA had 
decided to publish a special maga- 
zine. The name of the magazine, 
according to this same authority is 
to be StppPinc. Do you suppose that 
it was observation of her husband 
that led her to associate growing 
older with slipping? But enough of 
such unsettling speculation! 


How Fares Liberty? 
If you want an authoritative 
round-up of information on gains 
and losses in the field of liberty in 
the United States, by all means get 
a copy of the thirty-sixth annual 
report of the American Civil Liber- 


ties Union, entitled “Liberty Is 
Always Unfinished Business.” The 
New York Times, as well as other 


newspapers, never fails to comment 
on these reports. Reliable, well- 
written, with summaries of actual 
cases, this 95-page pamphlet is just 
about indispensable for anyone who 
wants to know what’s going on in 
the civil liberties field. Order from 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 


churches by the: 
Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


the American Civil Liberties Union, 
170 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 50¢. 


For Association S.A. Chairmen 


Worksuop is delighted to answer 
the question, often asked, “What 
does an Association social action 
committee do?”’, by publishing in 
full the report of the Blue Valley 
(Nebraska) Association Committee. 
We congratulate Mesdames H. J. 
Ochsner of Sutton, Harry Coggins 
of Aurora, L. E. Shaulis of Hastings, 
and R. E. Ham of Clay Center, on 
splendid action and a splendid re- 
port. Tell us more sometime! Here 
is the report, with the suggestion 
by Worksnop that other Association 
committees go and do likewise—or 
something like it. 

“The present Social Action Com- 
mittee was appointed at a fall meet- 
ing in Fairmont, Nebraska. 

“A meeting was held in Sutton 
at which time plans were made for 
the organization of a social action 
committee in each church in the 
Association. An ‘Association Study 
Program’ was set up at this time 
by the committee. 

“A meeting was held at Exeter, 
where the committee discussed plans 
and emphases of the work. 

“National and state emphases 
were stressed. An Association em- 
phasis was given in a letter to each 
minister, with the suggestion that he 
use it if possible. Each church was 
asked at least to name a chairman 
of social action to get the program 
started. 

“Committee members were repre- 
sented at Chicago, La_ Foret, 
Omaha and Lincoln institutes; Gen- 
eral Council sessions; and all meet- 
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ings held in connection with the 
Association meetings. 

“Cards were sent to all ministers 
suggesting the study of the Resolu- 
tions adopted at the General Coun- 
cil concerning social action. 

“A pamphlet on ‘Race — What 
does the Bible Say?’ was sent to 
each church to be used if possible. 

“A letter urging study and con- 
tinued interest in social action was 
sent to ministers and S.A. chairmen 
in all churches in the Association. 

“Report blanks were sent to each 
church with the hope of measuring 
the progress of their efforts. 

“Each church was urged to get 
and use the newest packet, “The 
Church and Social Welfare.’ 

“Clothing for India, the new na- 
tional project, was mentioned to all 
churches in the hope that they 
would want to be a part of this new 
venture. [Editor’s note: not exactly 
a national project but recommend- 
ed in WorKsHop.| 

“The giving of gifts to the nation- 
al over-all training program for so- 
cial action was suggested to each 
church aside from the state and na- 
tional budget set-up. Requests for 
donations have been sent out by 
national headquarters. With each 
five-dollar gift, a subscription to 
SociaL Action, the magazine of 
Christian Concern, is sent to the 
giver._Your Blue Valley Association 
Committee” 


8,106 Communities 
The United States Committee for 
the United Nations (appointed by 
the President) reports that United 
Nations Day was observed in 1956 
in 8,106 communities, large and 
small. Isn’t that encouraging? For 


suggestions on how to observe the 
day in your town write to the Unit- 
ed States Committee for the UN, 
816 — 21st St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. They will send you all kinds 
of practical suggestions. The CSA 
cooperates with this committee. 


From Cleveland to Washington 

The Board of Christian Service 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently put in the 
mail letters to President Eisenhower 
and Senators Bricker and Lausche. 
Excerpts from this good letter: “As 
Christians, we affirm that all men 
are equal in the sight of God, and it 
is Our prayer that they might also 
be equal in the sight of man and 
his laws. Yet our present immigra- 
tion policies discriminate 
those of many lands. . . . For exam- 
ple, present immigration quotas of 
most nations of Eastern Europe 
have been mortgaged until the year 
2000 or beyond. Yet there are near- 
ly 435,000 refugees still in Europe, 
with nearly 300,000 living in camps 
or ghetto conditions. ... We urge 
that careful thought be given to the 
much needed revision of our immi- 
eration laws.” 

Good for Pilgrim Church! The 
letter is short, factual, clear, and 
shows careful study of the immigra- 
tion situation. 


against 


Open Letter to a Leader 
The Rev. Emerson G. Hanghen 
First Congregational Church 
Long Beach, California 
Dear Emerson: 

In a letter written to Ray Gib- 
bons by someone in your church 
we are told that on February 21 the 
Bernard and Milton Sahl Post No. 
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593 of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the U.S.A. named you the 1956 
“Man of the Year.”” You were given 
this award, the letter says, “for 
moral and spiritual courage in ad- 
vancing the cause of social justice.” 
We, in the CSA, are not surprised. 
You are the minister of a large 
church, and I suspect you are sub- 
ject to some pressure to bend with 
the prevailing winds and to avoid 
words and actions that might con- 
ceivably offend someone. But you 
have the courage of love. And I, for 
one, am particularly glad that the 
award comes from a Jewish group 
because the record of Christian 
championship of justice and fair 
dealing for Jews is not as good as 
it ought to be. Blessings on you for 
what you have done in Long Beach 
and for what you do, by way of im 
spiring example, for all the rest 
of us! 
Gratefully yours, 
H. F. Workshop 


Authentic Need 

Enclosed in the mailing of the 
reprint of WorksHop there is to be 
a letter from Ray Gibbons and 
Galen Weaver on the subject of the 
Koinonia Farm, a worthy enterprise 
in danger of being pushed to the 
wall because it is trying to take the 
Christian faith seriously in race re- 
lations. We hope hundreds of you 
will respond. This seems to be a 
clear case where, if we fail to help, 
we have “passed by on the other 
side.” 


Let’s Be a Little More Expert! 

“How Christians can work more. 
effectively to help fashion a better 
foreign policy” will be a central 


subject for discussion at the 1957 
World Order and United Nations 
Seminar to be held in New York. 
October 14-16. Perhaps even more 
than information on the UN or on 
the Middle East, etc., we need a bet- 
ter understanding of what we have 
a right to expect of our national 
government in the field of foreign 
policy. If the truth must be told, 
much of our earnestness and good- 
will goes to waste because we do not 
take into account some of the facts 
of life with respect to the character 
and functions of a national goy- 
ernment. Write for more informa- 
tion about this annual three-day 
seminar. Hundreds have found it 
helpful in past years. 


For Our Children 


When a social problem becomes 
really serious the federal govern- 
ment may be compelled to act, even 
if, as everyone knows, government 
cannot solve every problem. ‘The 
American Parents Committee and 
the National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers 
feel that the time has come when 
we must have federal help in deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquency, 
which, they say, is “one of the coun- 
try’s most serious problems.” Sena- 
tors Wiley, Thye, Smith of New 
Jersey, and Ives are sponsoring a 
bill proposed by the Administration 
which would provide a five-year pro- 
gram of grants to the states “to assist 
them in strengthening and improv- 
‘ing state and local programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency.” 
CSA has no official position on the 
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proposed legislation but we suggest 
you take a look. You can get full 
information from the American Par- 
ents Committee, 132 Third St., S.E., 
Washington, D.C., or from the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 226 W. 47th 
St., New York 36, N.Y. Thanks to 
Mrs. A. J. Scott of Billings, Mon- 
tana, for calling this to our atten- 
tion. 


Pastors’ Action Group 

Minneapolis ministers have dem- 
onstrated again the power of action 
taken in unison. Starting with a few 
interested pastors, the Rey. Stanley 
H. Conover, of the Linden Hills 
Congregational Church, called a 
meeting at the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church to consider the 
liquor situation, the increasing use 
of Sunday as a business day, and the 
maintenance of standards at the city 
workhouse. Result: a resolution to 
the City Council requesting it to 
keep the present control limits until 
adequate study and plans could be 
made. First, there were 49 pastors, 
then a meeting of 110 ministers and 
laymen, then 189 pastors, and as of 
March 16 some 195 members. In a 
public meeting one of the city alder- 
men acknowledged the influence of 
this Pastors’ Action Group upon the 
10-3 vote of the Council to retain 
the liquor control limits. ‘The group 
has added a fourth interest—housing 
for minorities—sure proof that it in- 
tends to work at important, long- 
range problems in the city of Minne- 
apolis. 


Summer Workshops for 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


HE CHURCH HAS THREE GREAT OPPORTUNITIES in relation to alco- 
hol: to educate about its effects and use; to assist alcoholics in 
regaining their rightful place in society; and to help develop wise 
legislation. Participation in the following workshops will help 


ministers and church members prepare for leadership in this field: 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ALCOHOL Stupres, Fifteenth Annual 
Session, June 30-July 25. Specialists in medicine, religion, edu- 
cation, and mental health will address the student body. Special 
seminars are organized for educators, ministers, physicians, social 
workers, nurses, and psychologists. The cost for registration, tuition, 
room and board is $250. To apply for admission write: The Regis: 
trar, Summer School for Alcohol Studies, 52 Hillhouse Avenue, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. ) 


Nortu Conway Instirurr ON ALCOHOLISM, June 17-21. The: 
theme for 1957 is “The Church and Social Drinking.” The Institute. 
is held at Stonehurst, a mountain resort, North Conway, New, 
Hampshire. The total cost is $55. Apply to Rev. David A. Works, ; 
The North Conway Foundation, North Conway, N.H. ! 
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ALCOHOL WorKSHOP FOR CLERGYMEN, Keeley Institute, Dwight, 
Ill. Write to the Director for information. 


ALCOHOL WoRKSHOP FOR CLERGYMEN AND LayMEN, Keeley Insti- 


tute, Greensboro, N.C. Write to the Director for information. 


